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864 Geographical Literature and Maps 

England, 9-13 miles to the inch; Middle Atlantic States, 16 miles; Middle 
Western and Southern States, 22-27 miles; Rocky Mountain states, 40-50 miles; 
states of the Pacific Slope, 25-32 miles. Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces are shown on scales varying from 27 to 34 miles to the inch. 

To these maps of the United States and Canada have been added in the 
new edition two instructive maps on the scale of 37 miles to the inch showing 
the electric railways (trolleys) of New England, the Middle Atlantic and the 
Central States. Large-scale maps of Alaska, Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and Hawaii respond to our special interest in these regions. 

The maps of non-American territory, while very fair, have nothing special 
either in scale or content to commend themselves to users of such standard 
atlases as the Andree, Stieler, or Vivien de St. Martin. They are all char- 
acterized, however, by careful compilation and neat appearance. 

Throughout the atlas this neat appearance is especially enhanced by the use 
of marginal instead of areal colors alone to denote political divisions and by a 
felicitous selection of harmonizing colors. Legibility is assured by the use of 
olive for relief and red for railroads. Relief is shown by contours and hachures 
on the maps of the United States, Canada and Mexico, and by hachures alone on 
the others. Other valuable features of the atlas are the delineation of steam- 
ship routes on the larger scale maps, the use of isobaths, and the representation 
of explorers' routes on the general maps. Mention should also be made of the 
extremely convenient size of the atlas which allows of easy reference. 

A short section devoted to historical maps and an index containing 180,000 
names complete the atlas. 

The Century Atlas, which has been constantly revised since its inception in 
1897, especially in 1899 and 1901, may therefore in its present edition be con- 
sidered as representing a material advance towards the realization of that 
desideratum, an American atlas for general reference which satisfies the re- 
quirements both of scientific and of technical standards. W. L. G. J. 

Mathematische Geographie. Von Prof. Dr. Hermann J. Klein. Dritte^ 
verbesserte Auflage. 261 pp. Diagrams, index. J. J. Weber, Leipzig, 1911. 
Mk. 2.50. T}4 x a,yi. 

A useful little handbook. The bits of history of science are the most interest- 
ing parts of a work neither better nor worse in form of presentation than most 
books of its kind. Its readers will probably be in quest of knowledge, willing to 
work and not too expectant of amenities of style. But why call it geography? 
My name for it would be terrestrial astronomy or terrestrial mathematics. Not 
strange that it should have this character, as Dr. Klein is an astronomer. Form 
and motion of the earth, gravity, precession, nutation, globes and maps are his 
topics. Why include precession and nutation in mathematical geography? 
Why omit the' customary tides ? 

There is a very general tendency nowadays to make biological reactions 
essential to geography, to insist that the earth, as it were, account for its inhabi- 
tants. The form of the earth affects them, so do its weight and motions, but the 
bearing of precession and nutation on plant or animal must be rather remote. 
The treatment here is frankly astronomical, which may fairly be objected to as 
long as geography is in the title. 

What is the proper subject of mathematical geography? Map-making, 
gravity, day and night (rather than rotation), seasons (rather than revolution 
of the earth) ; anything geographical under some one of the modern conceptions 
is mathematical geography when mathematically treated. Geographical, how- 
ever, should not be regarded as equivalent to terrestrial. Mark Jefferson. 

The Association of History and Geography. By A. J. Berry. 171 pp. 
Blackie & Sons, Ltd., London, 1911. is. 6d. 7x5. 

History has the first place in the title of this interesting little volume as well 
as in the author's mind. Its geography is of the type now passing away. There 
can be no doubt of Mr. Berry's intimacy with much history, while nothing in 
the book compels us to suppose he has any knowledge of modern physiography 



